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TRAVELLING WITH DOGS IN 
KAMSCHATKA. 


This mode of travelling looks rude 
mough to us, but it is very well adapted 
tothe wants of people living in high north- 
em latitudes. ‘These dogs are hardy, and 
apable of much endurance, and the poor 
Kamschatkians no doubt enjoy driving 
them, 2c much as we doa span of beauti- 
ful horses. In Lapland, the people use 
the reindeer, which transports them in 
ledges over the snow, with great swift- 
ness, { Reaper. 
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Stloral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 
It was the morning after Christmas. 
Hien Mason, a young girl of some eigh- 
teen summers, situated in her own richly 
fwnished room, was reviewing in her 
thoughts the pleasures of the preceding 
day and evening. ‘Thus occupied in her 
wn pleasant fancies, while her fingers 
were busily engaged in a piece of fancy 


work, Ellen seemed quite unmindful of 


the presence of her cousin, who was seat- 
d in the corner of the room by a writing 
tsk, reading a letter. At length Mary 
folded the lettcr, closed her desk, and tak- 
ing her seat by her cousin’s side, said, 
“You have not spoken a word, Nellie, 
‘or the last hour, and now I should like 
ask what you have been thinking 
about $”? 

“It would be difficult to tell all my 
thoughts, for they have been roaming far 
and wide,” replied Ellen. ‘* But I can 
tell you what they have been for the last 
‘Ww moments.” 

“Something very wise, I doubt not; 
“0let me hear them,” said Mary, smiling. 
“Well, [have been thinking on no less 
* subject than friendship, and selecting, 
‘mong the company here last evening, 
“€one whom.I should prefer for my inti- 
hate friend. Was not that a serious sub- 
ect for your wild cousin ?” and Ellen really 
“oked quite grave, as she asked she ques- 
+o, an expression which her laughing 
“ce seldom wore. 

Ming! certainly, the subject was serious 
hg replied her cousin. ‘ But I feel 
a interested to know the con- 
bude se came to. W ho did you con- 
eons ny prove the best friend > They 
eetie to vie with each other in their 
‘ 8 to you, and I do ‘not see how 
_— select one from so many friendly 











“Why, you must know, of course, who 


I should prefer, if I could have my choice. 
There was no one here who could in the 
least compare with her in beauty, or who 
was half so accomplished and talented.” 
And Ellen seemed to think there could be 
no doubt as to whom she meant. 


“Indeed, Ido not know,” replied Ma- 


ry. ‘tAnd I should like to be informed. 


You surely cannot mean That you would 
prefer Julia Rivers for a friend, though 
she was certainly the most beautiful girl 
in the room.” 

** I certainly do mean that there was no 
one here whose friendship I so covet, as I 
do hers; and Ido not know of any one 
who would make amore devoted friend 
than she. We have met but twice, and 


yet she treats me with as much cordiality, 
as if we had always been intimate.” 


The tone of voice, in which this was 
said, showed that Ellen felt quite dis- 
pleased at her cousin’s last remark. Mary 
noticed this; but she had lived in the 
same family with Julia, as a governess, and 
understood her character thoroughly, and 
she did not feel willing that her warm- 
hearted cousin should become an intimate 
friend of one, whom she thought selfish 
and vain. She, therefore, continued to 
brave Ellen’s displeasure, and said, 

“You know I have known Miss Riy- 
ers Well for along time. I do not deny 
that she is very beautiful and fascinating, 
and that she can be sometimes very cordial 
and affectionate; but she is the last girl 
in the world, whom I should choose for a 
friend. The truth is, Nellie, that Julia 
Rivers is not sincere in her friendship. 
She will love you devotedly, as long as 
you give handsome agreeable parties, and 
can contribute to her ehjoyment, but as 
soon as you lose the power of adding any 
thing to her happiness, she will lose her 
love for you. She will smile upon you 
sweetly, in your prosperity, but, if you 
should be in adversity, she will look as 
coldly as a stranger upon you.” 

Ellen had been listening to these re- 
marks of her cousin’s, with the utmost im- 
patience, and as soon as they were conclud- 
ed, she exclaimed, 

**O! Mary! you are prejudiced against 
Julia, and are determined I shall not love 
her as well as Ido you. But I am sure 
you do her great injustice, for she is a no- 
ble, true-hearted girl, if appearances are 
not very deceitful.” 

Thus ended the conversation between 
the cousins. Ellen’s last words, spoken in 
impatience, and forgotten as soon as utter- 
ed, had deeply wounded Mary’s loving 
heart; for they had attributed to jealousy 





what she felt conscious was only the result | 


of her strong love for her cousin. If ever 
there was a true, deep, and lasting affec- 
tion, felt by one young girl for another, 
that affection was felt by Mary Mason for 
Ellen. For several years, Mary had been 
an orphan, and much of the time, since 
her parents’ death, she had spent at her 
uncle’s. Her affectionate heart yearning 
for something to love,had fixed with strange 
tenderness upon her lovely cousin. Two 
years older than Ellen, Mary felt as if she 
was able to counsel and protect her, and 
many a time did her forethought and care 
prevent Ellen from doing what she would 
afterwards have deeply regretted. With 
such feclings, it was not strange that the 
prospect of an intimacy with such a per- 
son as Julia Rivers should distress Mary ; 
but she saw that it was in vain for her to 
oppose it, and after some tears shed in 
the solitude of her own chamber, the or- 
phan determined to watch in silence what 
she could not prevent. 

After Ellen’s Christmas party, visits 
were constantly exchanged between her 
and Julia, and there seemed to be no ob- 
stacle in the way of that intimate friend- 
ship, which Ellen had so much wished. 
Indeed, if intimacy constitutes friendship, 
Julia Rivers and Ellen Mason were friends, 
and poor Mary_.sayw that. her.awn place in 
her cousin’s affection was, for the time at 
least, completely possessed by another. 
Julia’s society was preferred, her company 
constantly sought, while Mary, at home 
alone, busied herself in doing some kind 
office for one who seemed to have forgotten 
her. But there was no unkindness in the 
orphan’s heart. She loved on the same, 
and strove as ever she had done, to con- 
tribute to Ellen’s happiness, though often 
her efforts were unnoticed and unthanked, 
by the thoughtless one, who was their 
object. 

Atthe time that our story commenced, 
Ellen’s father was reputed a wealthy and 
prosperous merchant, living ina fine house, 
and able to give his daughter every ad- 
vantage, and to surround her with ele- 
gance. A year passed by, a year of disas- 
ter in the mercantile community, when 
many prosperous houses were unable to 
mect their engagements, and general bank- 
ruptey. was the consequence. One day 
among the list of failures, to the astonish- 
ment of all, was read that of James Mason 
& Co. Yes. It was too true, and he, the 
honored, respected, and upright merchant, 
was a bankrupt. 

Before this event took place, Mary Ma- 
son had left her uncle’s house, to be en- 
gaged as a teacher, in a seminary, for she 
had found that Ellen had no longer needed 
her society, and prefcrred to be doing 
something for her own support. Though 
teaching in the same city, and oftena vis- 
iter at her uncle’s, she had no idea of the 
misfortune that awaited them. As soon 
as the announcement of her uncle’s failure 
reached her, Mary begged leave of absence 
for a short time, from her school, and has- 
tened to offer her sympathy, and show, in 
some way, her affection. 

As usual, she sought her cousin’s room, 
and gently opened the door. Ellen was 
there alone. She had a note in her hand, 
and she was weeping passionately. It 
was from Julia Rivers, saying that it would 
not be convenient for her to spend the 
day with Ellen, as she had proposed, and 
offering in the most formal terms, ‘her 
regret for the unpleasant circumstances 
which had occurred.” On seeing Mary, 
Ellen said, “‘Come here and read this 
note.” Ellen did so. Nothing could be 
more cold and formal, and from the very 





one who had sworn such devoted friend- 
ship to her cousin. Poor Nellie! She 
had indeed learned the difference between 
protestations and friendship. 

“Mary felt that she might express, un- 
checked, all the love that was in her heart. 
With her arms around her cousin, she kiss- 
ed her again and again, saying, ‘‘I shall 
love you better than ever now, for I shall 
be able to help you, perhaps, and you will 
try to love me, will you not?” 

This was too much for Ellen. The 
thoughts of her own neglect of this true 
heart overpowered her, and she wept like 
a child, exclaiming, “ Indeed, I do love 
you, Mary, better than ever in my life.” 

3etter than mere words of comfort are 
desds of kindness. Mary Mason was 
determined to give both. By her energy 
she established a school, in which she took 
her cousin Ellen, as the assistant teacher, 
and we venture to say that Ellen was nev- 
er so happy before, as when thus hqnora- 
bly and usefully employed. ‘Though Miss 
Rivers had seen fit to break off from her 
friendship with the daughter of the bank- 
rupt, this loss was amply made up to Nel- 
lic, by the esteem of the wise and good. 
Nor was this all. Now, for the first time, 
she learned the value of true friendship, 
and would. often say, 

“*Mary has taught me the truth of the 
proverb, ‘a friend in need is a friend in- 
deed.’”’ M. W. D. 





Biography. 





ORIGINAL. 


MARY STUART, 
Second Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Con- 
sort of William Third. 
BORN 1662—pn1ED 1694. 

“The personal history of Mary Second 
is the least known of all the English queens. 
Long lapses of from seven to ten years oc- 
cur, between the three political crises 
where her name appears in the history of 
her era.” Mary 2nd, was the daughter of 
James, duke of York, and Anne Hyde, 
daughter of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. 
She was born at St. James palace, April 
80, 1662. Mary was a beautiful and en- 
gaging child, and was greatly beloved by 
her father ; but the younger sister, the lady 
Anne, seems to have been her mother’s 
favorite. The greatest fault of the duchess 
was her inordinate love of eating, and the 
same propensity developed itself in both 
her daughters, and appears to have been 
encouraged in them by their mother. This 
was unknown to the duke of York, who 
was moderate and even abstemious at the 
table. Lady Francis Villers, daughter 
of the Earl of Suffolk, was appointed gov- 
erness to the children of the duke of York, 
and a lease of Richmond palace was given 
her, and she was established there with 
her young pupils. Mary lost her mother 
when only nine years of age, but no men- 
tion is made of her being present at the 
bedside of her dying parent. ‘The educa- 
tion of Mary and Anne was, soon after the 
death of their mother, taken from their 
father’s control by their uncle, Charles 2nd, 
as it was rumored that James was secretly 
a Catholic, and it was thought highly im- 
portant that the future queens of England 
should be educated in the Protestant faith. 
King Charles 2nd thought proper to intro- 
duce his nieces very early into public life, 
and the ill effect of this began to show it- 
self in Mary, “for she became a constant 
card-player, and not content with devoting 
her evenings in the week days to this dan- 
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gerous diversion, she even played at cards 
on the Sabbath.” .When Mary had at- 
tained her fifteenth year, projects for her 
marriage began to agitate the thoughts of 
her father, and the councils of her uncle. 

The Prince of Orange spent the winter of 
1670, in a friendly visit at the Court of 
England, where he was received with the 
utmost kindness by his uncles. Soon after 
this, hints began to be thrown out with 
regard to a marriage between him and Ma- 
ry Stuart. When this proposition was 
made known to William of Orange, his an- 
swer was almost an insult to the princess 
Mary. He afterwards, however, with all 
the art of a wise politician, changed his 
tactics, and pretended that his previous 
rude remarks had arisen from his igno- 
rance of his cousin’s disposition, as he 
viewed it highly important that he should 
wed some one with whom he could be 
happy in his future life. ‘* William, hav- 
ing nothing better to do after the campaign 
of 1677 being concluded, ‘ resolved to go 
in person to seek the hand of one of the 
finest girls in Europe, and the presumptive 
heiress of Great Britain.” The prince 
was so well pleased with the person 
of Mary, (who was then very handsome,) 
that he immediately made his suit to the 
king, which was well received, and assent- 
ed to upon certain terms. When the in- 
tentions of her father with regard to the 
disposal of her hand, were made known to 
the princess Mary, she wept all that af- 
ternoon, and the following day, but her 
tears availed not, “and she was obliged 
to listen to congratulatory speeches on an 
event for which her heart was oppressed, 
and her eyes still streaming.”” ‘The mar- 
_ Yiage was appointed for the princess’ birth- 
day, and took place amid the splendors 
befitting the occasion. Two days after 
this, the bride was disinherited ofher ex- 
pectation of the throne of Great Britain by 
the birth of a brother, who seemed likely 
to live. ‘The ill humor and disappoint- 
ment of the Prince of Orange, now became 
visible to all, and his unhappy bride is 
never mentioned at this time, excepting 
as in tears.” 

As soon as the wind was favorable, the 
Prince and Princess of Orange departed 
for the home of the bridegroom, and they 
made their public entry into the Hague, 
Dec. 14, 1678, where the Mynheers receiv- 
ed them with every demonstration of joy 
in their power. ‘The princess suffered 
much from ill health in Holland, before she 
became acclimated, and during the first 
summer of her residence, in her new 
home, she came very near losing her life 
from a bilious fever. During this time, 
her father manifested his affection for his 
absent daughter, in a manner which was 
calculated to strengthen the love of a child, 
and it is certainly astonishing that Mary 
could ever have treated him with the neg- 
lect and want of regard which she did after 


her husband took possession of his king- ° 


dom. 

James 2nd visited Mary in 1679, in the 
Spring, and again in the Summer of the 
same year, at which times he was treated 
by both herself and husband, with the 
greatest kindness and attention, and the 
princess parted with him in an agony of 
tears. At this period of her life, Mary 
did not know, and probably would have 
heard with horror of the intrigues her hus- 
band was concocting for hurling her father 
from his place in the succession, and con- 
vulsing her native country with the ago- 
nies of civil war, by means of the profli- 
gate Monmouth. 

** Years in fact, clapsed, before Mary’s 
home affections and filial duties were suffi- 
ciently effaced to allow her to become an 
accomplice in the utter ruin of the father, 
who tenderly loved her.” The usually 
@ffectionate correspondence between Mary 
and her father had now become inter- 
spersed with their differences of opinions on 
religion. The partialities of each were in 
direct opposition to the other, and this, to- 
gether with the execution of Monmouth, 
for which Mary never forgave her father, 
caused a coldness on her part, which un- 
der the influence of her husband amounted 
to perfect indifference, if not to absolute 
hatred. James had of course heard of the 
ill-treatment which his daughter was con- 
tinually receiving from her lord, (for Wil- 
liam was never a kind husband,) and 
his remonstrances probably widened the 
breach which was increasing daily. James 


this, to Mary, but they were responded | 
to coolly, if at all. ‘“ After a series of 
wars and convulsions, the National Con- 
vention of Lords and Commons settled 
that the Prince of Orange was to be offer- 
ed the dignity of the crown of England, 
France and Ireland, (Scotland being a 
separate kingdom,) that the princess, his 
wife, was to be offered the joint sovereign- 
ty; that all regal acts were to be effected 
in their united names; but the executive 
power was to be vested in the prince. The 
succession was settled on the issue of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and if that failed, to the 
princess Anne and her issue; and if that 
failed, on the issue of William by a second 
wife; and if that failed, on whomsoever 
the Parliament thought fit.” 

The Prince of Orange, after this settle- 
ment was made, permitted his wife to em- 
bark for England; she had been detained 
in Holland, while the succession was con- 
tested under various pleas. It is said that 
Mary was so much beloved in Holland, 
that she left her people in tears when she 
embarked to take possession of the Eng- 
lishthrone. She burst into tears herself, 
at hearing one of the common people say, 
that “‘they hoped the English might love 
her as well as those she was leaving.” Af- 
ter a short and prosperous voyage, Mary 
landed at Gravesend, where she was re- 
ceived with great joy by the multitude. 
She was attended with auspicious gales 
and delightful weather in her short transit 
from the port of Brile to the mouth of her 
native Thames. She arrived there, glow- 
ing with health, and overflowing with an 
excess of joyous spirits beyond her power 
to repress. She was at this time, but 
twenty-seven years of age, and was very 
brilliant in person, not having at that pe- 
riod, become too fleshy to be graceful. 
Mary has been censured, and with justice, 
for her great levity when she reached the 
palace of Whitehall ; certainly seriousness 
would have been more becoming, as she 
entered the palace of that injured parent 
whose throne she was to occupy the next 
day. 

The morning of April 11th, 1689, the 
coronation of Mary and William was to 
take place. ‘Just as their robing was 
complete, and the royal pair were to set 
out for Westminster Hall, news arrived of 
the successful landing of James 2d at Kins- 
dale, in Ireland, and that he had taken 
peaceable possession of almost the whole 
island. At the same moment, the first 
letter which Mary’s father had written her 
since her accession, was put into her hands. 
It was of awful import. King James 
wrote his daughter, ‘‘ that hitherto he had 
made all fatherly excuses for what had 
been done, and had wholly attributed her 
part in the revolution to obedience to her 
husband, but the act of being crowned 
was in her own power, and if she were 
crowned while he and. the Prince of Wales 
were living, the curses of an outraged father 
would light upon her, as well as of that 
God who has commanded duty to parents.” 
If this letter did not confound the unduti- 
ful child, it certainly did the Prince of 
Orange, so that he thought an apology for 
his course necessary. Mutual recrimina- 
tions took place between the royal pair, 
and although all was ready for the corona- 
tion at eleven o’clock, yet it did not take 
place until half past one. 

A misunderstanding arose between the 
sisters, Anne and Mary, soon after; Anne, 
who had married George of Denmark, had 
brought her lord a prince; this made 
quite a sensation at the time, as perhaps 
anything would in a court where the time 
of the queen seems to have been princi- 
pally occupied in eating and sleeping, for 
Mary had indulged her appetite for rich 
food to such an extent, that the symmetry 
of her figure was entirely lost, and she 
generally retired at the early-hour of nine 
in the evening. Her amusements were 
afterwards varied by an attention to garden- 
ing, in which she seemed to take great 
delight. The reigns of government were 
placed in Mary’s hands, during her hus- 
band’s campaigns; she was inexperienced, 
and was so fearful of giving offence to her 
husband, whom she greatly feared, that her 
situation must have been an exceedingly 
unpleasant one, for she was surrounded 
with secret enemies, petulent friends, or 
partizans solely devoted to their own in- 
terest; and at times unfeeling as she had 
proved herself towards her father, she must 





addyessed many affectionate letters after 


engagements between that parent and her 
husband, the author of her being might. 
lose his life as well as his kingdom, which 
she had helped to wrest from him. Mary 
afterwards wrote a penitential letter to 
her father, which he answered kindly, 
but she never saw him after his visit to 
her at the Hague. 

The best work of Mary, was the foun- 
dation of Greenwich Hospital, the letters 
patent for which are dated October 25th, 
1694. It was destined for the use of those 
seamen of her royal navy, who, by age, 
wounds, or other accidents, should be dis- 
abled from further service at sea. 

Queen Mary died on the 28th of De- 
cember, 1694, in the sixth year of her 
reign, and the 33d of her age.” The 
mourning for her was deep and general.” 
EstTELLE. 
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ELIZABETH KILPATRICK. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


In one of the interior counties of a neigh- 
boring State, there lived, some twenty 
years ago, a family by the name of Kilpat- 
rick. They were regular attendants on 
the ministry of Rev. Mr. C., the worthy 
and intelligent pastor of a large Presbyte- 
rian Church in the immediate neighborhood. 
He had several children—one, an interest- 
ing little daughter, about eleven years of 
age, at the time of which we speak. Her 
name was Elizabeth; but she was usually 
called Betty, by her family and acquaint- 
ances. She was going to a school in the 
country, where there were a score of girls, 
ranging from six to fifteen years of age, 
beside a number of little boys. The lady 
who had charge of the school was pious, 
and always opened her school with prayer. 
She prayed for the children, and taught 
them the plan of salvation. One of her 
scholars attended a protracted meeting in 
the neighborhood, and was happily con- 
verted. She returned to the school, and 
told all the children what great things 
God had done for her. A general serious- 
ness began to pervade the school. She 
then proposed to the girls that they should 
make them a little brush meeting house, 
out inthe woods, and that she would con- 
duct a prayer-meeting for them every day, 
during the hours of recreation. They all 
consented, and soon broke down bushes 
and built them a place for prayer. There 
they all met together, and their sweet, bird- 
like voices mingled charmingly together, 
as they swelled up in the forest, hymning 
the praises of God. A revival commenc- 
ed amongst them. Among the first that 
were converted, was Betty Kilpatrick. 
She was so happy that her full soul seem- 
ed as though it would burst its frail con- 
finement, and mount up to heaven. 

On the evening of the day on which she 
was converted, she hastened home, as soon 
as the school was dismissed. She had 
about a mile and a half to go. Every- 
thing around her seemed to wear a new 
and lovely face. It was a summer eve. 
The shadows were growing long as she 
entered her father’s farm. The sunlight 
was painting a parting smile upon the flee- 
cy clouds piled along the horizon, as she 
entered her own sweet house. Her moth- 
er was alone, with her babe, and one of 
the smaller children. Her father and broth- 
ers were in the farm. As soon as she en- 
tered the house, she flew to her mother’s 
chamber, and clasping her snowy arms 
around her neck, and imprinting a kiss 
upon her cheek, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
mother, mother! God has converted my 
soul. Oh! I am so happy. Glory to 
God forever.”” The mother was startled. 
She scarcely knew what todo. ‘* Hush, 
Betty, hush,” she said. ‘* What are you 
talking about?’ ‘‘Oh mother,” said Bet- 
ty, ‘I am so happy. God, for Christ's 
sake, has converted my soul.” ‘ Why, 
Betty,” said the mother, “‘ you are going 
crazy. Hush, be still. What do you 
mean?” ‘ Oh mother!” said Betty, ‘‘ God 
has pardoned my sins, and I am so happy.”’ 
Just about this time the father came in. 
He was alarmed. ‘* What is the matter?” 
he exclaimed. ‘Oh! father, father,” said 
Betty, ‘‘ God has converted my soul. I am 
so happy.” ‘Why, Betty,” said the fa- 
ther, ‘* you are going crazy.” ‘* No, no,” 
said Betty, ‘God has pardoned my sins; 





have felt more than unhappy, lest in the 





and if you and mother will get down upon 


your knees, I will pray for you, and Goq 
will convert you too.” 
‘The mother began to weep, and the f,. 


.ther to tremble, while Betty plead with 


them almost like an angel. Her face was 
beaming—her language was unearthly— 
she begged them to begin to pray; ang 
so powerful and irresistible were her ry 
peals, that the mother could resist no lop. 
ger; and down she knelt, crying alond 
‘God be merciful to mea sinner. (h! 
Betty, pray for me.” Presently her father 
covered his foce, and down he came; while 
little Betty, with one arm around her moth. 
er, andthe other round her father’s neck 
began to pray, while they prayed; ang 
there began a meeting that resulted, in 
few days, in the happy conversion of the 
father and mother, and two or three 
older brothers. But the influence did not 
stop there. It went out into Mr. (1, 
congregation, and spread in every direc. 
tion, until hundreds of souls were the hap- 
py subjects of God’s converting grace, 
How often God brings sinners by a iq 
they know not. Anapparently trivial cause 
sometimes starts influences that extend in 
every direction, through a thousand chan. 
nels, and brings about tremendous results 
at last. The conversion of one little gitl, 
the erection of the brush meeting-house jn 
the deep forest, the prayer-meeting con. 
ducted by the young convert, resulted in 
the conversion of Betty Kilpatrick, and 
her conversion led to the conversion first 
of her parents and brothers, and then of 
many souls besides. 

How much good a little child can do, 
Try, my dear little reader, to do some good. 
Begin at once.. To-morrow may be too 
late. [ Richmond Christian Adv. 
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I LONG TO GO HOME. 


**T long to see home!” cries the sailor, 
straining his eyes from the masthead, to 
get a glimpse of the green hills of his m- 
tive land. 

“Tam going home,” says the shopman, 
barring his shop windows and locking his 
heavy door, thinking all the while how 
tired he is, and how he longs to rest in 
his snug little room. 

**I must hurry home,” says the mother, 
thinking of her sweet babe in the cradle. - 

“Qh, how I want to get home,” cries 
she tired school boy. 

“Don’t stop me; I will go home,” ex- 
claims the little girl, skipping off as fast 
as her feet can carry her. 

How everybody loves home. When we 
are tired, home is the place of rest. When 
sick, home is the spot to be nursed at. In 
joy, who will rejoice with us like thoseat 
home? In sorrow, where shall we find 
sympathy like that which we get at home? 
Home! The poet never spoke more truly 
than in those words, ‘** There’s no place 
like home.” : 

Have the children who are sitting a 
their warm firesides, or around the pleas- 
ant tea-table—father, mother, brothers and 
sisters looking upon them with eyes of 
love—I ask, have they ever considered 
how very dreadful it must be to have no 
home, no spot where they love and are be- 
loved? for, after all, the especial charm o! 
home is, that love is there. Look around 
your own home, and think how very mourt- 
ful it would be to have no home at all. 

“Where should I go, and what should 
I do?” youask. Ah, thatis a great ques 
tion. Where should you go? You miy 
think there is no danger upon that pont, 
for you feel very sure that you will alway! 
have a home. 

Perhaps then, you will be very much 
surprised when I tell you, that some day 
or other you will be turned out of you 
home. Yes, you will be turned out. Ané 
worse than all, the door will be locked 
against you. That door, which has 80 
often opened to let you in, will be locked 
against your coming back. 

“Turned out of doors!” you ¢ 
‘“‘Never; my father will not allow it. 

“ But suppose he cannot help it.” ; 

“* What, will officers of justice come 4 | 
carry me off? They have no right t 
unless I break the laws of my country) 
and I don’t mean to do that.” 

“No, the’ officers of justice will neve 
take you, I hope; but they cannot pre 
vent you from being taken. If your moti 
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should call upon the strongest constable 

the world, it would do no good; you 

1 still have to go.” 

“Qh,” you cry, “turned out of my 

me, my own dear home! Why, where 
d1 go?” 

I do ~aed know, but it seems to me it 

mething you ought to see to.” 

«Well, but who has any power, any 

nt to do it? Who can, and who will 

wre do it?” 

«Jt is Death, my child. Death is on 
sway to your house. I cannot tell how 

y he is. Perhaps he is still a great 

y off, perhaps close by. He will go 
. or nobody can keep him out; he will 

hold of you, and after a few struggles 
ich you will be likely to make, he will 
jum you out of your home, from the moth- 
«who has tenderly watched you from in- 
ity; from your father who has so often 
yotted you on his knee; from the broth- 
ys and sisters who have helped you in 
ur lessons, and played with you in the 
wnshine; the door will be locked against 
wu, and never, never more will your 
inight eye and strong limbs be seen again 
inthe dear home circle.” 

“Itis very, very dreadful to think about,” 
wu say; and you almost shrink from it. 
“What should I do? Where should I 

” 

These are the very questions which I 
wih you to consider. You are young, I 
jw, and the thought of such a young 
weature being turned out of its home, 
gems mournful; and it would indeed be 
wry dreadful, if there was nobody to take 
you up, and no place provided for you. 
0h, how precious is the thought, that there 
isa tender-hearted, loving Friend, ready 
to take care of poor wanderers, and a beau- 
tiful mansion for them to dwellin. The 
nme of that friend is Jesus, and the beau- 
tiful mansion is called heaven. Ifwe ean 
only say, “ Heaven is my home,” we have 
nothing to fear; for nobody can turn us 
out, and we shall there be happy for ever 
—very, very happy, with no pain, no tears, 
no sin, no good-byes any more. It will 
be home for ever and ever. 

Buthere is a pointI wish you to remem- 
ber: only the children who fear the Lord, 
and have their sins pardoned, are taken up 
bythe Lord Jesus, and carried to beauti- 
fulnew homes in heaven. Think of that, 
md think of those unhappy beings, who, 
vhen death turns them out of their earthly 
homes, have no Friend, no refuge, no place 
ofrest. Where will they go? Think of 
this, and ask, Where shall J go? Who 
will be my friend in that solemn hour. 

Portsmouth, N. H. [Am. Messenger. 


Sabbath School. 


—— 


THE BLIND CHILDREN. 

Not long since a visit was paid to a 
Sunday School which contained, among its 
inmates, two children, who were blind. 
They were clever, intelligent, attentive 
children, and though unable to read, kept 
their places in the school, in consequence 
of their very evident desire to gain knowl- 
edge. The visitor says, ‘ By invitation of 
the superintendent I briefly addressed the 
school. I began by repeating, the first 
verse of the lesson of the day, John iii. 14 ; 
“And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up.” And then I asked the 
school, ‘* For what purpose was the Son of 
man lifted up?” After avery brief pause, 
two voices from the farther end of the 
house, one from the girls’ and another from 
the boys’ side, distinctly and harmonious- 
ly repeated, ‘* That whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” ‘The little boy and girl who 
answered, were brother and sister, and 
Were both born blind. I then told them 
the answer reminded me of a little girl of 
seven years of age, who had, some years 
ago, died in my arms, pleading most fer- 
vently and affectionately, with her little 
hands clasped, and her eyes fixed on heav- 
en, these words, somewhat modified by her 
childish simplicity, and converted into a 
Promise: “OQ Jesus! yon did promise 
me, you did promise me, that whosoever 
believeth on thy name. should not perish, 
but have everlasting life; you did prom- 
seme so.” It was affecting to see the 
Ptomptness, the beautiful simplicity and 
correctness, with which these poor little 
blind children answered this momentous 

















question. Although their eyes had never 
seen the sun, nora Bible, nor any other 
book; yet with their minds, they had per- 
ceived this glorious truth, which, of itself, 
is sufficient to bring them to sce the light 
of heaven, which had sustained the dying 
little Margaret Ann, of whom I told them, 


.| and which shows the only way of life and 


salvation for all. I afterwards learned 
from the superintendent, that these two 
blind children never failed to have their 
lessons perfect. Their teacher visits them 
at home, and kindly instructs them in their 
lessons, and also reads their library book 
to them, in which they are greatly inter- 
ested. What a beautiful example of de- 
votedness in a teacher, thought I, and 
what a beautiful example for all Sunday 
school children! If these dear children 
without eyes are so deeply interested in 
the Sunday school lesson and library books, 
and make so much of them; how much 
ought those who have eyes, to improve 
their superior advantages, and emulate 
their noble example !—({London) Child’s 
Companion. 











Nursery. : 





THE ALMOND BLOSSOM. 


‘ Dear mamma,’ said a little girl to her 
mother, as they were walking together in 
the garden, ‘ why do you have so few of 
those beautiful double almonds in the gar- 
den? You have hardly a bed where there is 
not a tuft of violets, and they are so much 
plainer! what can be the reason ?’ 

‘ My dear child,’ said the mother, ‘ gath- 
er me a bunch of each. Then I will tell 
you why I prefer the humble violet.’ 

The little girl ran off, and soon return- 
ed with a fine bunch of the beautiful al- 
mond and a few violets. : 

“Smell them, my love,” said her moth- 
er, ‘ and see which is the sweetest.’ 

The child smelled again and again, and 
could scarcely believe herself that the 
lovely almond had no scent; while the 
plain violet had a delightful odor. 

‘ Well, my child, which is the sweetest?’ 

‘Oh, dear mother, it is the little violet!’ 

‘Well, you know now, my child,why I pre- 
fer the plain violet to the beautiful almond. 
Beauty without fragrance in flowers, is, 
in my opinion, something like beauty with- 
out gentleness and good temper in little 
girls. When any of those people who 
speak without reflection may say to you: 
‘What charming blue eyes! What beau- 
tiful curls! What a fine complexion! with- 
out knowing whether you have any good 
qualities, and without thinking of your de- 
fects and failings, which everybody is born 
with; remember then, my little girl, the 
almond blossom; and remember also, 
when your affectionate mother may not be 
there to tell you, that beauty without gen- 
tleness and good temper is worthless. 

(London) Child’s Companion. 


: Mlorality. 


APPRENTICES. 


Be faithful, boys. In a few years you 
will be of age, and it will give you un- 
speakable satisfaction to hear a good word 
spoken by your masters in your favor. If 
you are idleand negligent now, if you are 
eye-servants and rejoice to be away from 
the presence of your employers, that you 
may give vent to your bad propensities— 
what encouragement have you to hope 
that you will become anything but idle 
men and vagabonds? A good, faithful 
apprentice will always make a worthy and 
industrious man. The correct habits of 
youth are not lost in the man. We have 
watched the progress of many apprentices, 
and we never knew a good boy toturn out a 
bad man. If apprentices are really honest 
and faithful, there can be no doubt but 
they will become good, wise and respected 
citizens. 

Associate with no youth who are ad- 
dicted to bad practices. One bad boy may 
ruin a score. As soon as you discover in 
a companion a disposition to be dishonest, 
profane or even vulgar in his language, we 
would beg of you to attempt his reforma- 
tion, and if you cannot succeed, to forsake 
his company at once. 

Spend your leisure hours in some profit- 
able pursuit. Do not go to the theatre, or 
any place of amusement where the mind 




















is not really benefitecé. Don’t stand at 
the corners of streets, or lounge in shops 
of bad repute. Always havea useful book 
to take up—a good newspaper, or a sheet 
of paper on which to pen your thoughts. 
Read the lives of such men as Franklin, 
Hale, Doddridge, Locke, Newton, John- 
son, Adams, Washington, &c., men who 
have been useful in life, and left behind 
them characters which are worthy of all 
imitation. 

Break not the Sabbath. Looking at 
this subject in a temporal point, it will be 
for your best good to keep the Sabbath. 
Always attend church. Never let your 
seat be vacant, excepting you are sick or 
out of town. When we sce an apprentice 
constant at church, and attentive at the 
exercises, we are certain he will never be 
found in the ranks of the ruffian and in- 
fidel. 

Be kind to all your associates. Culti- 
vate benevolent feelings. If you see dis- 
tress or sorrow, do all that in you lies to 
alleviate them. When a friend or com- 
panion is confined by sickness, make it a 
point to call upon him, and bestow all the 
little favors possible on him. If you cul- 
tivate kind feelings, you wall seldom quar- 
rel with another. It is always better to 
suffer wrong than do wrong. We should 
never hear of mobs or public outbreaks, if 
men would cultivate the kind feelings of 
the heart. 

Finally, make the Bible your study. 
Live by its precepts. In all your trials 
and disappointments, here you will find 
peace and consolation. You will be sus- 
tained in life and supported in death. 
[Olive Branch. 











Parental. 








FAITH INSURES THE BLESSING. 


“This kind can come forth by nothing 
but by prayer and fasting.” Reader, have 
you a son who is to you a source of great 
anxiety and suffering? There was one 
like you in olden times—in Bible days— 
who came bringing such a son to the Sa- 
viour. This surely was the right place to 


wrought! To feel that he is alone, but a 
plank between him and eternity, may 
bring your unconverted son to his right 
mind, and cause him to bow at the foot- 
stool. California may be to him, with 
God’s blessing, the gate of heaven. The 
great city of temptation may hang out to 
him, her sinful enticements in vain, for 
Jesus and his cross can present greater at- 
tractions. Pray then, mother—pray as 
Jesus did, with fasting, with self-consecra- 
tion, with faith—unquestioning faith—and 
you will receive a blessing.—Mrs. Whittle- 
sey’s Magazine for Mothers. 











Benevolence. 








“HAVE I DONE MY DUTY?” 


In visiting among my people, I stepped 
into the house of a lady who was in deep 
mourning. She had but recently buried the 
husband of her youth, and was now sitting 
beside the sick-bed of an affectionate child. 
I was speaking to them of the preciousness 
of Jesus to his people, even amidst their 
deepest afflictions, when a carriage drove 
up to the door, and a young lady alighted, 
whom I immediately recognized as a daugh- 
ter of my friend. She rushed into the 
arms of her mother, but could not utter a 
word—her heart was too full of sorrow. 
At length, while the tears flowed in streams 
from her eyes, she exclaimed, ‘* Oh! moth- 
er, William is killed!’ Yes, William was 
killed ; and soon the hearse arrived, bear- 
ing his mangled remains home to his weep- 
ing family. He had been run over by a 
railroad car, and survived but a few hours, 
Medical skill was at hand, but could do him 
no good. ‘William, are you ready to 
die?” ‘*O! I fear not; God be merciful 
tome a sinner.” A pious friend pointed 
him to Jesus, and prayed with him, but he 
died without leaving any certain assurance 
that he was going to heaven. ‘‘ My moth- 
er! O! my mother!” were his last words. 
His heart ceased its pulsations—he was 
no more ! 

My youthful readers, come into the 
chamber of death, and look at that pi- 
ous mother ag she bends over her darling 





bring him. He, who has “ all power in 
heaven and earth,” knows what to do with 
sucha son. This father was one of the 
multitude—one of the “ great multitude 
which no man can number.” He was in- 
significant, hardly worth the notice of any 
one. But he could feel for his son, and 
lay aside all other concerns to take him 
to the Saviour. He complains to the 
Saviour that his Son hath a ‘dumb spir- 
it,” and tells of its dreadful operations 
on his child: that he pineth away, and 
that the disciples, to whom he had just 
applied, could not cast him out. Jesus de- 
lays not. He says, “‘ Bring him unto me,” 
and inquires, ‘* How long since this came 
unto him?” and is told, ‘Of a child.” 
Reader, does this case still accord with 
your own? “As the sparks fly upward, 
so has your son been going astray from 
the womb, speaking lies?” Are you 
ready, with this father, to exclaim, “If 
thou canst do anything, have compassion 
on us and help us?” Then listen to his 
blessed reply to him: “If thou canst be- 
lieve : all things are possible to him that 
believeth.” Wonderful words of conso- 
lation from his own lips! I think I hear 
you exclaim, with this weeping father, as 
the last and only resource of a despairing 
parent, ‘ Lord, I believe: help thou mine 
unbelief.” Does an evil spirit possess thy 
child, leading him into all manner of evil 
to destroy him? Do you desire the bles- 
sed Redeemer to say, “I charge thee come 
outof him, and enter no more into him?” 
He is as potent to say these words now, as 
when he was on earth, and he is as willing 
too. What is the demon which leads your 
darlingastray? Is it the gold of Califor- 
nia, or the tempting billows of the ocean, 
or the allurements of the “‘ modern Baby- 
lon?” Have you consigned him, witha 
trembling heart, to the influence of either 
of these, and do you now weep alone in 
secret places? Remember, my friend, 
God is there. A fond mother is too apt 
to suppose, that, away from her, her son 
cannot be converted. But this is not so; 
it was not so when Jesus was on earth. 
“Go thy way, thy son liveth.” ‘* Go thy 
way, the devil is gone out of thy daugh- 
ter.” While the parent was praying at 
the Saviour’s feet, the miracle had been 








son, and places her soft hand on his cold, 
damp forehead, and weep with her. Think 
how soon your mothers may do the same 
for you. Parents, teachers, hear the lan- 
guage of this mother’s bleeding, agonizing 
heart—* O! my God, have I done my du- 
ty towards that poor boy?” Hearit, and 
ask yourselves the questions, Have I 
done my duty towards my children—my 
scholars? Do I set them a holy example? 
Pray for them and with them—weep over 
them—and try by every means to lead 
them to the Redeemer? If you do, cease 
not your efforts—God will crown them with 
success. If you do not, how mournful 
will be your reflection in death, and how 
fearful will be your reckoning in judgment! 
Quiet Retreat, Oct. 1849. [S. S. Adv. 














Obituary. 
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THE DEATH OF MY FRIEND. 


O, what can I say! Sarah is gone! She 
was a lovely girl, a great friend of mine, 
and her loss was a great one. 

I have lost my friend, I cannot play ; my 
heart is sad. 

She died happy, and has gone to heaven. 
There she will see God, the Maker of all 
things; and there she will meet friends, 
and those even dearer than friends, broth- 
ers, who have gone before her. 

The night she died she blessed me, and 
hoped that I might meet her in heaven, 
which I hope I will do; I am going to 
try to follow her example, which I know 
was a good one; so that when I die, I may 
go to heaven, and on my dying bed may 
the last words I utter be, ‘I die happy, 
like my friend Sarah.” 

She was indeed a dear girl, loved by 
all her friends who knew her; and her 
name was respected by all. 

The morning after her death, I went in- 
to the parlor where she was laid out. I 
could not believe she was a corpse; she 
looked as if she were sleeping. It was 
very hard for me to believe otherwise. 
There she lay, in the dress she wore at our 
examination, looking as though she slept 
pleasantly and sweetly. 








The day of the funeral was a very so- 
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COMPANION. 














lemn day for the friends and myself; she 
appeared like a sister to me, or, at least, 
if one of my own sisters had died, 1 could 
not have felt worse. 

She is gone! she is gone! gone to a 
world much better than this, where there 
are angels. My own dear friend I shall 
meet no more, until I meet her at the 
judgment day !—w. z. F. [S. S. Adv. 





Editorial. 





A LESSON. OF THE SEASONS. 

The Seasons, as they swiftly succeed each 
other in the revolving year, teach us many a 
lesson. The thoughtless and the trifling pass 
through life, unwilling to listen to their admo- 
nition; but let us turn aside a moment, from 
the turmoil of business, and the pursuit of 
pleasure, to listen to the voices of those com- 
panions who are to accompany us through life’s 
journey. Gay Spring and flowery Summer, 
fruitful Autumn, and even cold and dreary 
Winter, will then teach as many an impor- 
tant moral, 

Brave oid Winter, with his treasures of 
snow and ice, has something bold and daring 
about him, which seems to say to men:—* Be 
ye resolute and brave. Nerve yourselves to 
meet the dangers of life, and shrink not from 
hardships; they are blessings in disguise.” 
The child hears his voice in the first snow 
storm, and leaves the comforts of home, to 
face the descending flakes, and revel in the 
snowbanks, With wild delight, the boy looks 
forward to the pleasures of winter, when, like 
an arrow, he shall glide over the smooth ice, 
heedless of cold or fatigue, his cheeks glowing 
with health, and his bosom swelling with en- 
joyment. Unconsciously, he too learns the 
lessons of bravery, and endurance, and it 
strengthens him for future hardships. The 
hardy Laplander lives where winter holds an 
almost perpetual reign, and, in his iron con- 
stitution, in his bravery and fearlessness of 
denger, shows himself a local subject of the 
Stern King. 

Spring next approaches, and, with a sister’s 
gentle hand, softens the icy nature of her elder 
brother, and smovths his old age into some- 
thing very like her own winning air. She 
gradually removes the effects of winter’s stern 
reign, and, ere long, melts the most hardened 
of her subjects into submission. The streams, 
frozen to insensibility by the cold treatment 
of their former monarch, leap for very joy at 
her presence, while the earth, grateful for the 
reign of the queen of showers and sunshine, 
hangs out a robe of beautiful green. Surely 
the lesson of Spring is easily learned. It 
reads thus—*Kindness has more influence 
upon the human heart than severity. If thou 
wouldst subdue the obstinate, and reclaim the 
wandering, beam upon the hard heart the sun- 
shine of smiles, and pour into the ear showers of 
kind words.” 

When Spring has accomplished her object, 
Summer succeeds her, and smilingly appears, 
scattering flowers in her path. At her com- 
mand, the earth yields up its treasures, the 
fruit trees are loaded with fruit, and the songs- 
ters of our woods and groves enchant our ear 
with their sweet music. As we look around 
upon all this beauty, and listen to the voice of 
praise that Nature seems to utter, the words 
of Summer sound in our ears: “Learn to im- 
itate the inanimate creation, and repay thy Cre- 
ator for his numberless blessings, by doing 
good tothose around thee.” 

Autumn, before all other seasons, is the 
friend of reflection, and the lesson we learn 
from him is of a more serious nature than that 
which Winter, Spring or Summer teaches. 
We feel ready to exclaim, with the poetess :— 
“The melancholy days have come, the saddest 

of the year ; 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and mead- 
ows brown and sere.” 

As we see the trees scattering at every 
blast, a shower of leaves, and watch the grad- 
ual decay of all that is bright in nature, a 
feeling of melancholy and sadnesss creeps 
over us. Then does Contemplation, that friend 
to man, carry us back through the past year, 
and lead us to think of the time, when we too 
must fall, like tho leaf of the forest. Antici- 
pation reminds us of the time when the flow- 
ers will again spring to life, and Religion 





points us to that other life, when we, like them, 
shall rise to a new being. 

The lesson then, which Autumn teaches, 
may be given ina few words: “ Mortal, remem- 
ber that thou must die. So live, that thou 
mayest rise again pure and holy, as the fiow- 
ers in early Spring.”—m. w. pv. [Olive Branch. 

——e 
LETTER T0 THE EDITOR. 
Newbury, Feb. 16, 1850. 

Mr. Witiis:—Dear Sir,—My father has 
just reminded me that my “ Youth’s Compan- 
ion” has “gone to bed without its supper” 
for several weeks. We are very sorry, and 
enclose One Dollar to pay for it another year. 
About twenty years ago, my father obtained 
the Companion for my oldest brother, and as 
the next younger was able to read, the name 
was changed, and in that way, we have all 
taken it, and asI am the youngest, ’tis mine 
now. ' But we all love it too well to let it go 
“ supperless to bed.” 

I am with much respect, 
Your little subscriber, H. L. L. 
a ; 

New Pusuications by James Munroe & 
Co., Boston. 

“A Trap to catch Sunbeams,” is one of those 
improvisations of pure lyrics, like the Christ- 
mas stories of Dickens, allegorical in outline, 
but full of humanity at the core, poetically con- 
ceived, but developed with reference to great 
practical truth.—.M. P. Willis’s “Home Joarnal.” 

“ Old Joliffe.” is not a mere talker; he acts 
up to his philosophy, as those who read the 
books may see. ‘They well deserve the pains, 
deing short, fanciful, unaffected, and exqisite- 
ly written; moreover the motto is “cheer up 
and despond not,” which entitles them toa place 
equally in the sumptuous library of the rich, 
and the plain shelf of the poor man who reads, 
and reads with the intent of nourishing his 


mind with the dictates of truth and blessings 
of religion.—Jb. 





Daricty. 


THE HONEST FARMER. 


Two farmers having a dispute as to some 
land, an action at law was commenced to de- 
termine it. On the day fixed for the trial, one 
of them called on his opponent to accompany 
him to the court, that each might give his own 
statement of the case. Finding his neighbor 
at work in his field, he said to him, ‘ Is it pos- 
sible you have forgotten our cause is to be de- 
cided to-day? ‘ No, said the other. ‘I have 
not forgotten it, but I cannot well spare time 
to go. You will be there, and I know you are 
an honest man, and will state the case fairly, and 
justice will be done.’ And so it proved; for 
the farmer who went to the judge stated his 
neighbor’s claims so clearly, that the cause 
was decided against himself, and he returned 
to inform his opponent that he had gained the 
property. Such a character is worth more 
than the wealth of the Indies. 

—_—_—_ 


A GOOD EXAMPLE, 

Miss Fillmore, a daughter of the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, recently received 
an appointment as teacher in one of the pub- 
lie schools of Buffalo, and is now acting in that 
capacity. This isa striking illustration of the 
simplicity of our republican institutions. Such 
examples as this will do much to raise the 
character and elevate the condition of School 
Teaching. One of the means to be employed 
by the Public to raise the condition of our com- 
mon schools, is, to raise the character of the 
school teacher in public estimation, and make 
the employment lucrative and honorable. 

Ransne: Odie 


THE BEAUTIFUL TOTAL ABSTINENCE BOYS. 


Ancient history tells us of four boys of great 
beauty and intelligence, and were carried cap- 
tives from their native country and presented 
to the king, a mighty monarch, and to stand 
before him as his most honored servants. The 
favored youths were provided with every means 
the court of the great monarch could furnish 
for making them skilful in all wisdom, cun- 
ning in knowledge and understanding science, 
beautiful in person and accomplished in man- 
ners. The richest fruits and most delicious 
wines were given to nourish them. But they 
were lads of greater wisdom than even those 
persons who were set to perfect and polish 
them. And when the wine was brought them 
to drink, they decided among themselves, “ none 
for_us.” it is not said that they signed a 
pledge, but they formed a total abstinence so- 
ciety, and it was impossible for those who were 
set over them, to break their rank. “If you 
pine away,” said they, “we will endanger our 
heads to the king.” “But,” said the boys, 
“ give us water to drink ten days, and then if 
our countenances book not better than the coun- 
tenances of those who drink wine, deal with us 
as you see fit.” The experiment was eminent- 
ly successful. Their countenances were fair- 
er than all the children who partook of the 
king’s delicacies. 














For the character of these youths, when they 
became men, look into your Bible in the Book 
of Daniel.— Temperance Advocate. 

—_—~@— 


RECONCILIATION. 


Two celebrated ministers had quarreled; 
they refused to speak to each other, when John 
Owen, another eminent minister, adopted the 
following plan to reconcile them. after several 
others had tried in vain. He wrote and left at 
the house of each these lines: 


‘* How rare that task a prosperous issue finds, 
Which seeks to reconcile discordant minds! 
How many scruples rise at passion’s touch! 
This yields too little, and that yields too much. 
Each wishes each with other’s eyes to see ; 
And many sinners can’t make two agr e. 
What mediation, then, the Saviour showed, 
Who singly reconciled us all to God !” 


It is said, that upon receiving the lines, each 
minister left his residence to seek the other, 
and that they met in the street, where a per- 
fect reconciliation took place.—Vt. Chronicle. 

—_—_———_. 


NEW WAY OF TAKING CARE OF BABIES. 


The Detroit Free Press, states that, a few 
Sabbaths since, a family in that city went to 
church, leaving a child in charge of a small 
boy. The boy wanted to go out to play, put 
the child on the table, and nailed its clothes to 
the dinner board. In Italy, they hang them 
up against the wall; in Boston they fasten 
them intoa “baby jumper,” and “ in the coun- 
try” they set them on the floor and let them 
squal].—ZJb. 


—_————_ 


THE UGLY BOY AND THE GOOD DOG. 


A lady had a faithful dog and a favorite kit- 
ten. One day an ugly boy took the kitten, 
and threw it into the river, and but for the 
faithful dog it would have perished. The dog 
plunged into the water, and took the cat in his 
mouth, and brought it home. How much bet- 
ter is a good dog than an ugly boy. 

[Stories for Children. 
—>———— 


FOUR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Four little children were playing together 
near some water, when one of them fell in, 
and would have been drowned, had not his 
brother jumped im after him, and pulled him 
out, Another brother helped to carry him 
home, and their little sister followed them. 
A little while after, their father, who had 
heard what had taken place, called them into 
his study, that he might reward them as they 
deserved. He then asked the first, “ What 
did zoe do when you saw your brother drown- 
ing?” “I rushed in after him and brought 
him out.” “You did well: here is your re- 
ward.” “And what did you do?” turning to 
the second. “I helped to carry him home.” 
“That was right; here is yourreward.” “And 
what did you do, when you saw your brother 
sinking ?” speaking to the latter, a little girl 
three years old. “I prayed, papa.” “ Well, 
that was all you could do; here is a book for 
you too.”—Jb. 

—_—_—¢—_—_ 


THE WRATH T0 COME. 


An irreligious young man heard Mr. White- 
field without interest, until the preacher sud- 
denly paused, then burst into-a flood of tears, 
lifted up his hands and eyes, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh, my hearers! the wrath to come.” ‘These 
words,” said the young man, “sunk deep into 
my heart, like lead in the waters. I wept, 
and when the sermon was ended, retired alone. 
For days and weeks I could think of little else. 
‘These awful words would follow me wherever 
I went—‘'T'he wrath to come! The wrath to 
come!” ‘The result was, that the young man 
soon after made a public profession of relig- 
ion, and became an eminent preacher. 

mth tens 


THEY SHOULD HAVE FOLLOWED HIS EX- 
AMPLE. 


Mr. E. C. Delevan has stated, that when a 
young man in Albany, there were fifty young 
men of his associates, who were in the habit of 
visiting a refectory, for refreshment, and occa- 
sionally a room adjoining, in which liquor was 
sold. After resolving not to go there again, 
he one evening-found himself on the way there 
before he was aware. He paused, reflected a 
moment, and exclaimed aloud, “ Right about 
face!” Forty-three of these young men now 
lie deep in the drunkard’s grave. , 

—_—-—_— 


GOOD RECOMMENDATION. 


It is stated that a President of the United 
States Bank dismissed a clerk, whe had an 
aged mother depending on him for support, 
hecause he refused to write in that institution 
on Sunday. A few days after he was request- 
ed to name some one as cashier for another 
banking institution. He mentioned his dis- 
missed clerk. “ You can trust him,” said he, 
“ for he would not work for me on the Sabbath.” 

—_—_—— 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


Dr. Scudder, a missionary among the heath- 
en, once spoke of a little child seven years old, 
_ said to her mother, “I have learned how 
to be happy and shall always be happy.” “My 
dear,” said her mother, “how did you learn 








this >” She replied, 
caring about myself, 
body else happy.” 


“not to be all the ti 
but trying to make ey, 





















Punisuine Lrars.—In Turkey, whenag, 
keeper is convicted of telling a lie, his hous 
is painted black, to remain so for one mon 
If such a law were in force here, it might me 
a sombre appearance to some of our cities, 


A Scotch minister, very homely in hig a 
dress, chose for his text a passage jn : 
Psalms: ‘I said in my haste all men are liars 
‘Ay,’ premised his reverence, by way of jj, 
troduction, ‘ye said in your haste, David di 
ye? ‘Gin ye had been here, ye might ha’ said 
it at your leisure, mon.’ 


A Sabbath school teacher asked his clag, 
“Is not God everywhere present?” « Yo: 
was the general answer, except that one littls 
lad said,“ No.” ‘The teacher asked, “ where jg 
God not present?” “He is not ‘in al] the 
thoughts of the wicked,’ ” was the child’s reply 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE GRAVES OF THREE SISTERs, 


[See Companion, p. 150.] 

Show me their graves, who I may bend, 
And weep with those that weep, 

The parents, who have mournful laid 
In death’s unbroken sleep 

Three cherish’d forms, that o’er their hearts 
The light of gladness shed. 

But now, ’neath lone Mount Auburn’s shades 
Rest with the silent dead. 


Shew me their graves,—that I may muse 
On their sweet memories there, 

The warbled hymns, that morn and even 
Rose with the household prayer. 

The elder sister’s tender smile 
So like a mother’s love, 

The younger twain, where opening bloom 
Such rafiant promise wove, 

Methinks, their fairy steps I see, 
And list their tuneful lore, 

But sudden, as the lightning shaft, 
They sank to rise no more. 


Shew me their graves, that I may bless 
The dear Redeemer’s love, 

Who early gave these sister-souls 
A glorious home above. 

A welcome that no change can know, 
And friends that never fail, 

For when, farewell to earth they said, 


The angels sang, “all hail.” L. HLS. 





ORIGINAL. 
THE BOY AND THE BIRDS. 


Beautiful Boy, with the sunny hair, 

What would’st thou do with that birdling rare? 
It belongs to the sky, it hath wings, you know, 
Loose your claspings, and let him go; 

But the child replied, with a laugh of glee, 
“Tt can learn to play,—it must stay with me.” 


Then out spake the sister, with lute like tone, 

“In spring, when the ice from the brooks. had 
gone, 

The new-born leaves in the grove were stirred, 

By the sweetest music I ever heard ; 

Brother mine—'twas the song of the free,— 

Will the song of thy captive as tuneful be?” 


Gentle Mother, whose yearning breast 
Exults o’er the birds of thine own fair nest— 
Methinks I see through thy smile of care 
The quickened soul of a voiceless prayer. 
Give it breath, give it flight to the Glorious 


ar, 
A Mother’s joy hath its root in fear,— 


Her fondest love hath a tinge of grief, 

Her proudest hopes, are an aspen leaf; 

Turn to the Ark that outrides the gale, 

Seek forthe Strength that cannot fail, 

That thy birds muy on starry pinions soar 
Among the trees that shall fade no more. 1. HS. 








MY YOUNGEST. 
BY DANIEL SHARP. 


Say they, my youngest is a pet, 
And-has too much her way: 
It can’t be so I think, and yet 
I would not dare say nay. 


For if my memory serve me right, 
And truth must be confessed, 

Each youngest that has blessed my sight 
Has seemed to be loved best. 


Thus one by one has shared the love 
Ofa fond father’s heart, 


The youngest tenderer thoughts could move, - 


Than those who had the start. 


The oldest was to me most dear, 
So was the next—so all; 

The youngest came my age to cheer, 
On her my love did fall. 


Tis not that she.is loved the most, 

* But she is loved the last, 

The youngest may my fondness boast, 
And so could all'the past. 


My youngest, then, is not a pet, 
More than each child before, 

I think so, certainly—and yet 
They say I love her more. 
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